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NOTES AND NEWS 

The International Congresses.— As announced in the last issue 
of this journal the fourth International Congress of Psychology 
will be held under the patronage of the French government in the 
Palais des Congres of the Paris Exposition, August 20th to 25th. The 
first international reunion of psychologists was held during the Paris 
Exposition of 1889, and resulted in periodical meetings with a perma- 
nent organization. The second congress met in London in 1892, and 
the third, which arranged the organization of the coming meeting, in 
Munich in 1896. The congress appeals to all who may be interested in 
the study of the human mind. The president of the committee is Prof. 
Th. Ribot, the vice-president Dr Charles Richet, and the secretary Dr 
Pierre Janet, while of the seven sections of the congress Professor Delage 
is chairman of the section of animal and comparative psychology, anthro- 
pology, and ethnology. 

The twelfth International Congress of Prehistoric Anthro- 
pology and Archeology will be held in the Palais des Congres, 
August 20th to 25th, the meetings being synchronous with those of the 
Congress of Psychology. The committee of organization is an un- 
usually strong one, consisting of thirty-one of the most prominent 
anthropologists in France. Its officers are M. Alexandre Bertrand, 
president ; M. Albert Gaudry and Dr E. T. Hamy, vice-presidents ; 
Dr R. Verneau, general secretary ; Dr G. Papillault, secretary ; M. 
Henri Herbert (74 rue Claude-Bernard), treasurer. The membership 
fee is fifteen francs. 

The International Congress of Ethnographic Sciences will 
hold its third session in the Palais des Congres, August 26th to Sep- 
tember 1st. The committee of organization are : President, M. Maurice 
Block, president of the Soci6t6 d'Ethnographie ; first vice-president, 
M. le Baron Textor de Ravisi ; vice-presidents, MM. Boban-Duverger, 
Gauttard, Greverath, and Leon de Rosny ; general secretary, M. Georges 
Raynaud; secretaries, MM. Rene' Allain, Laporte, Pouvrier, and 
Thomas ; treasurer, M. Leclere. American ethnologists proposing to 
attend the meetings of the congress or contemplating the presentation 
of papers should communicate as soon as practicable with M. Boban- 
Duverger, 18 rue Thibaud, or with the general secretary at 82 rue 
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Mouffetard. The membership fee is 12 francs. The congress will 
comprise seven sections, as follows: 1, General ethnology; 11, sociology, 
ethics ; in, ethnographic psychology ; iv, science of religion ; v, lin- 
guistics and paleography ; vi, arts and industries ; vn, descriptive 
ethnography. 

The International Folklore Congress will hold its session at 
the Palais des Congres, September 10-12, the general subjects to be dis- 
cussed being classed under the sections Oral literature and popular art, 
and Traditional ethnography. The membership fee is 12 francs. 
Although French has been designated as the official language of the 
congress, papers may be presented also in German, English, Italian, and 
Latin, in which latter event they must be accompanied by a resume in 
French, and should be in the hands of the secretary by July 1st. The 
committee of organization consists of M. Gaston Paris, honorary presi- 
dent ; M. Charles Beauquier, president, MM. J. F. Blade, Loys Brueyre, 
and Eugene Miintz, vice-presidents ; M. Paul Sebillot (80 Boulevard 
Saint- Marcel), general secretary ; MM. Emile Blemont, George Don- 
cieux, and Raoul Rosieres, secretaries ; M. A. Certeux, treasurer. 

No meetings of greater interest to American anthropologists will be 
held during the exposition than those of the twelfth International 
Congress of Americanists, which also will be held under the patronage 
of the French government, the session beginning September 17th. The 
committee of organization has been selected from the Societe des Amer- 
icanistes de Paris, in accordance with the decision of the last congress. 
The president is Professor Hamy, with Prince Roland Bonaparte and 
the Marquis de Nadaillac as vice-presidents. Among the members of 
the committee are Baron de Baye, M. Desire Charnay, Professor Lavas- 
seur, M. le Due de Loubat (who has been so instrumental in advancing 
the interests of American anthropology), MM. Maspero, Oppert, and 
Rosny, and Mr Henry Vignaud of the United States Embassy at Paris. 
The general secretary is M. Henri Froidevaux, 12 rue Notre- Dame- des- 
Champs; the treasurer, M. Jules Hebert, Musee d'Ethnographie du 
Trocadero, Paris. The object of the International Congress of Amer- 
icanists is to contribute to the progress of scientific research concerning 
the Western Hemisphere, especially for the periods preceding and im- 
mediately following the discovery. Any person interested in the subject 
may become a member on payment of the subscription of 15 francs. 
The work of the congress has been divided into four sections, embracing 
practically every phase of American archeology, ethnology, and early 
history, as follows : 1, History and geography ; 2, anthropology and 
ethnology ; 3, archeology ; 4, linguistics and paleography. Memoirs 
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requiring more than fifteen minutes for reading will be presented only 
by abstract and in French. Papers by persons unable to be present 
should be in the hands of the secretary before September ist. 

It is hoped that American students will be well represented at the 
various congresses either in person or by papers. The latter will be 
published, with illustrations when necessary, in the reports of the re- 
spective congresses, which are sent free to members. 

Mexicans and Fatalism. — In nothing, perhaps, are the Mexican 
inhabitants of southwestern United States more markedly peculiar than 
in their fatalism. " God has so willed it ; so may it be," is one of their 
commonest aphorisms — the idea upon which the most trivial actions Of 
their lives appear to be based. 

The town of Socorro, situated on the Rio Grande, 75 miles south of 
Albuquerque, New Mexico, had suffered terribly from floods which, in 
the rainy season, were carried from the mountains by arroyos passing 
directly through the town. On examination it was discovered that by 
a small expenditure of money two miles above the place, the waters 
could be diverted, thereby making life and property perfectly safe. 
Don Camilio Baca, a large property-holder, when approached in regard 
to a subscription for the purpose of carrying out this work, replied, 
" God placed the arroyo there, and there is where I want it to stay." 
And this, too, in spite of the fact that his own house had been washed 
down in a recent flood. 

The smallpox may be raging in its most virulent form, but the Mexi- 
cans — so far from seeking to avoid it — will take their children with 
them when they visit a house in which it is present. An American 
who was once taken care of in the house of a Mexican (by the way, the 
Spanish language has no word for home) while suffering severely from 
smallpox, told me that the women would bring their babies and lay 
them on his bed in order that they might contract the disease. This 
was done with a twofold purpose — that the children might have it 
when small (at which time they think it less likely to prove fatal), and 
that the parents might not be put to the trouble of rearing their children 
only to have them die after all. And yet, as parents, they are ordinarily 
most kind and pleasant, this apparent hard-heartedness being merely a 
reflection of their fatalism. Living as they have for generations in 
usually floorless, insanitary houses, generally crowded closely together 
even in the small towns, formerly without medical assistance being 
obtainable, has tended to foster the idea of submitting to what they 
imagine is " God's will." 

I know of one little town that lost thirty-eight of its forty-five children 
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at one visitation of smallpox — nearly all under twelve years of 
age — that length of time having elapsed since the last scourge had 
swept over them. The disease in this case was particularly fatal, but 
even in this instance there was an acquiescence unknown to people of 
Anglo-Saxon derivation. In many of these cases, no doubt, the chil- 
dren would not have contracted the disease had they not been pur- 
posely exposed to it. The Mexicans who live in or near American 
towns, or towns in which the American population predominates, have, 
of course, learned more of modern thought in regard to such things 
than have those of the more isolated villages, or the rural folk. 

This fatalism, while producing many serious results, has still its 
redeeming features. It leads to a certain contentedness, a sort of placid 
cheerfulness, that is somewhat of a relief to the insistent American 
strenuousness that will not down. 

While the ordinary Mexican has a roof to shelter himself and 
family, — no matter how humble his abode may be, — and a little food 
in the house, he seems to be perfectly happy. Life, to him, is not a 
perpetual battle of acquisition. He is as happy over his pot of beans 
and chile, with the inevitable tortilla, as a crowned king. 

When a member of a family dies, one or two days will be given up 
to mourning, after which they appear entirely reconciled to the new 
conditions and all vain regrets are banished. I have heard but once 
of any violent or dangerous outburst caused by grief at the death of a 
relation. In this instance a physician had been called to attend a 
young man, bedridden with a long-neglected case of diphtheria. After 
taking some medicine, the patient appeared to grow much better, and 
getting out of bed, bade his people good-bye. He then lay down 
again and was dead within fifteen minutes. The old father, frantic 
with grief, obtained a knife and was prevented only by force from 
attacking the doctor. 

The men are usually kind and affectionate husbands ; but very sel- 
dom does it happen when a woman dies that her husband remains 
single for a long time ; indeed many are married within six weeks or 
three months. Fatalism includes in its list of attributes not only the 
art of expecting and submitting, but also that of forgetting. 

U. Francis Duff. 

Polynesian Ethnology.— In a recent letter to Mr William H. 
Babcock of Washington, Mr Edward Tregear, the well-known ethnolo- 
gist of Wellington, New Zealand, writes as follows regarding the natives 
of that and other islands of Polynesia : 

" The only people of New Zealand who can be called mountaineers 
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are the Uruwera of the eastern coast. Do I consider these mountaineers 
and the Moriori of the same race ? Well, no, only as branches of the 
Polynesian race, just as Maoris and Tahitians are the same people. 
The Moriori were a peaceful, quiet people, almost without weapons, 
untattooed, with their language full of queer sounds. The Uruwera, 
on the contrary, were a very warlike and grim people, apparently of 
real New Zealand stock. Our best authorities consider them ' the 
people of the land,' who were here centuries at least before canoes 
came from Hawaiki five hundred years ago. They claim to be 
autochthonous, but that is doubtful, for they have the regular Polynesian 
legends born in far other lands than these. There is absolutely no 
sign that New Zealand was occupied by a dark — a Negrito — people. 
The Uruwera have among them many people with fair hair and blue 
eyes (with no possibility of European cross), so that by the other Maori 
they are called ' Fair-haired.' The fairies of the Maori are also said to 
have fair hair and blue eyes, so that the elves-and-gnomes theory 
would be untenable here if the prior inhabitants had been short and 
swarthy like the Andaman and Nicobar islanders. I must mention, 
however, that the Maori recognize some short, dark fairies — the 
turehu. 

" I believe that the Maori darkened in this way : Their canoes, as 
they passed eastward from India, were full of bold and warlike ex- 
plorers, with few if any women. As they reached the Malay islands 
they stopped to plant food. Their yams and taro grown, they started 
again, perhaps in a year, perhaps not for a century ; but wherever they 
stopped they took the women of the land as wives. Alfuros then, the 
Malays had not come down from southeastern Asia. Then on to 
Papua, to the New Hebrides, New Britain, New Caledonia, Fiji, — 
always black wives, always darkening from the original Aryan type. 

" If by Maoris one means the ' Norman invasion ' from Hawaiki 
five hundred years ago, there were certainly people here before them. 
There are forts in New Zealand of almost that age, with giant trees 
growing from their earthworks, one of the latter being three miles in 
length. Ten thousand men could hardly defend such a wall. There 
are parts of the country where forty great forts may be counted at 
once. The country must have swarmed with people, and all these had 
to descend from a handful of canoemen and three or four women. 
Moreover, their legends tell of fierce battles which were fought soon 
after landing. But whether these inhabitants were Papuans or a 
prior migration of Polynesians cannot be determined. 

" The Uruwera are the same in appearance as other New Zealand 
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peoples if we except the occasional light hair. They are utterly unlike 
the Negrito or Papuan, they have no tint or shade of that dusky black 
under the skin that marks the Hindoo people, nor of the ' blue black ' 
of the Fijian and Melanesian. They do not differ in stature, appear- 
ance, tattooing, or anything else from the true Maori, except that, owing 
to their isolation, they have kept their native bearing and ancient 
customs in greater purity. 

" I have not observed much difference between the Moriori and the 
Maori. Most of the Moriori had Jewish noses ; Tapu, their priest- 
chief, had a most tremendous Jewish nose. Their language is, I think, 
a subdialect of Maori, but with queer variations. Strangely enough 
they have the Eastern causative. A causative prefix whaka, or 
faka, is applied to verbs in New Zealand, Tonga, Samoa, and West 
Polynesia — haere, to go ; whaka haere, to cause to go ; takoto, to lie down ; 
whaka takoto, to lay down. In the east — Hawaii, the Marquesas, etc. — 
the natives use hoko or hoo for whaka, and this the Maori also do. 

" I have visited the Chatham islanders and talked with their oldest 
priest, noting their genealogies, legends, etc. Mr W. A. Shand, a 
native interpreter at the Chathams, was born among them and is the 
only man who thoroughly understands that curious and nearly extinct 
people, their language, religion, etc. He has published, in parts, in the 
Polynesian Journal, a complete history and description of the Moriori, 
giving the legends in their dialect, their songs, etc." 

Divisions of Some West Australian Tribes.— In an article 
contributed in 1898 to the American Philosophical Society, I described 
the eight intermarrying divisions of the Wom-by-a tribe, occupying the 
Cresswell Downs station and surrounding country. In that paper it 
was stated that this eight-section system extended from the boundary 
of Queensland to that of West Australia, and that it was in force over 
the greater part of the Northern Territory, a name given to the northern 
portion of South Australia.' Later in the year I ascertained that 
eight analogous sections, with slight variations in the names, existed 
among native tribes in the northwestern corner of Queensland. The 
names of these eight sections, with the order of their intermarriage and 
the descent of the offspring, are fully detailed in an article published in 
the July, 1899, issue of this journal. 

More recently it has been my good fortune to obtain reliable par- 
ticulars of a similar eight-section system among some large and im- 
portant tribes in West Australia. The tribes dealt with inhabit the 

1 Divisions of Australian Tribes ; Proc. Amer. Philos. Soc, Phila., vol. xxxvn, 
pp. 131-154- 
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country from Cambridge gulf southward for about 300 miles and ex- 
tending westwardly from the boundary between the Northern Territory 
and West Australia for a hundred miles or more. This immense area 
includes the country drained by Ord, Denham, King, Forrest, and 
other rivers, Stirling creek, Sturt creek, Margaret river, and down 
Fitzroy river from its source to Minnie Pool, or farther westward. 
Some pf the best known of the tribes within the geographic limits 
mentioned are the Lunga, Keha, Perrakee, Mayu, Goonien, Nigena, 
Booneba, Jarrou, and Wolmaharry. The nomenclature of the eight 
sections in use among these tribes, their laws of intermarriage, and the 
designation of the children will readily be understood by an examina- 
tion of the following table : 



Phratry 


PARENTS 


CHILDREN 


FATHER 


MOTHER 


SON 


DAUGHTER 




Jungurra 


Nungulla 


Jabulgie 


Nabijerry 


A 


Jackara 


Nabijerry 


Julimar 


Naboron 




Janima 


Naboron 


Jungary 


Nabungarty 


1- 


Jambidgena 


Nabungarty 


Jangula 


Nungulla 




Jangula 


Nangilee 


Jambidgena 


Nambidgena 


B 


Jungary 


Nambidgena 


Janima 


Nabina 




Julimar 


Nabanna 


Jackara 


Nackara 


, 


Jabulgie 


Nackara 


Jungurra 


Nangilee 



As hitherto explained in dealing with similar organizations among 
the tribes of the Northern Territory and Queensland, the community 
is segregated into two phratries, each of which is subdivided into four 
sections. Each phratry has perpetual succession, or is maintained in- 
tact, by means of its women. For example, the daughter belongs to 
the same phratry as her mother, but to a different section. Taking 
the genealogy of the women composing phratry A in the above table, 
it is seen that Nungulla is the mother of Nabijerry ; Nabijerry has a 
daughter Naboron ; Naboron produces Nabungarty ; and Nabungarty 
is the mother of Nungulla, being the sectional name with which we 
commenced, and this series is continually repeated in the same order. 
Every woman, therefore, takes the same sectional name as her great- 
great-grandmother, descent being invariably reckoned in the maternal 
line. 

In examining the table it will be observed that the sons take the 
sectional name of their paternal grandfather. For example, a Jungurra 
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man begets a son Jabulgie by a Nungulla woman of phratry A. Jabulgie 
on attaining puberty marries Nackara, one of the women of the B 
phratry, and begets a son Jungurra, being the sectional name of his 
grandfather. The men who marry the women of the A phratry are 
the fathers of the men who marry the women of the B phratry, and 
vice versa. R. H. Mathews. 

Deaths. — Since the publication of the last number of this journal, 
death has removed a number of eminent men whose researches in 
various fields of anthropology have been of world-wide importance. 
Sir John William Dawson died at Montreal, November 19th, aged 
seventy-nine years. Although preeminently a geologist, his studies 
dwelt long on the borderland of the Science of Man, and several of his 
contributions to the subject have become classic. In i860 he published 
"Archaia, or Studies of the Cosmology and Natural History of the 
Hebrew Scriptures " ; in 1873 hi s " Story of the Earth and Man " first 
appeared, and it has since passed through many editions. Dawson's 
" Science and the Bible " (1875), " The Dawn of Lif e " (1875), " Fossil 
Men and their Modern Representatives" (1878 and 1880), were pub- 
lished in the order given ; his contributions to periodical literature 
and to the publications of various scientific institutions are numerous 
and many of them highly important. The loss of Sir William Dawson 
is a serious one to the scientific world, and particularly will it be felt 
by the institutions with which he had been so long and so honorably 
associated. 

Although perhaps more widely known through his contributions to 
ornithology and kindred subjects, Dr Elliott Coues, who died at 
Johns Hopkins Hospital, Baltimore, December 25th, aged fifty-seven 
years, did much to elucidate the problems in the ethnology and history 
of the regions covered by various early explorers of the Great West. 
Lewis and Clark, Pike, Thompson and Henry, Fowler, Larpenteur, and 
Garces blazed the way through unexplored wilds, but the value of their 
labors was increased a hundred-fold by the scholarly treatment which 
their journals received at the hand of Elliott Coues. 

Walter James Hoffman died at Reading, Pennsylvania, Novem- 
ber 8, 1899, aged fifty-three years. Born at Weidasville, Pa., May 30, 
1846, he was graduated from Jefferson Medical College, Philadelphia, 
in 1 866, and practiced his profession in Reading until the outbreak of 
the Franco-Prussian war when he was commissioned as surgeon in the 
Prussian army. On his return to the United States he was appointed 
acting assistant-surgeon, U. S. army, and was detailed as naturalist to 
the Wheeler Survey during its explorations in Arizona and Nevada. 
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In 1872 he was ordered to Grand River agency, North Dakota, and 
detailed as surgeon of the Northern Pacific Railroad Survey under 
General Stanley. In 1877 he became a member of the Hayden Survey 
as ethnologist and mineralogist, and at the organization of the Bureau 
of Ethnology in 1879 accepted an appointment as assistant ethnologist. 
His researches led him among many Indian tribes, notably the Ojibwa 
and the Menomini, and his memoir on the latter tribe, published by the 
Bureau of Ethnology, was awarded honorable mention by the Loubat 
Prize Committee in 1898. Dr Hoffman's bibliography is extensive 
both in number and in scope. He was a member of many European 
and American scientific and historical societies, and until shortly prior 
to his death was United States Consul at Mannheim, Germany. 

Other Recent Deaths : Dr Adolf Ernst, Director of the Na- 
tional Museum at Caracas, Venezuela, and author of numerous papers on 
the ethnology of that country. Dr Edward Petri, Professor of Geogra- 
phy and Anthropology in the University of St Petersburg, aged forty-five 
years. Mr James Simpson, curator of the anatomical museum of the 
University of Edinburgh. On October 25th, Grant Allen, author of 
" Physiological ^Esthetics," " The Color Sense," " Evolution of the Idea 
of God," " Charles Darwin," " The Evolutionist at Large," " Force and 
Energy," etc. 

Indian Canoe Making. — The material being ready, i. e., the 
bark, the ribs, and the slats, a suitable piece of ground is selected near 
a supply of water, — one that is level, preferably of clay, into which 
stakes, when driven, will remain upright and solid. The stakes are 
about three feet long and are driven into the earth fully eighteen inches. 
Two are fixed at each end, or where each end of the canoe is to be, 
and between these pairs two rows are driven corresponding to the 
"beam " dimensions of the intended vessel, the number depending on 
whether the canoe is to be one, two, or more fathoms in length. One 
of two fathoms long has, I think, seven stakes on each side, but the 
number of stakes also varies with the size of the pieces of bark, for if 
these are small, additional stakes are employed to support the joints. 
The stakes, of course, are driven into the ground in the form which 
the canoe is to take. 

If the bark has been cut some months before, it is softened by 
steeping. Enough pieces are united with overlapping edges, by means 
of a stout twine, if it may be so called, made from spruce roots. The 
natural curve is of no assistance to the canoe maker, because the grain 
of the bark runs crosswise of the canoe ; moreover, the inner side of 
the bark is made the outer side of the work. 
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The two ends of this bottom strip, having been sharply doubled, 
are forced between the end stakes, and the united pieces of bark are 
slightly hollow all along in consequence of this doubling at the ends. 
A fire having been lighted close by, stones are heated, and these are 
placed in the hollowed bark which has meanwhile been filled with 
water. Very soon the bark has been sufficiently steamed to be forced 
downward between the stakes to the ground. Strips to form the upper 
portions of the sides are now added by the stitching method, and by 
the application of pine pitch to all the joints. 

The ribs are next put in place. These are usually of cedar, from 
an inch and a half to two inches in width, and less than a quarter of an 
inch thick in the middle, lengthwise ; toward the ends they become 
thinner, and throughout their whole length they are thinned on the 
edges. They are placed from a half to three-quarters of an inch apart 
and between them and the bark are inserted slats, of the same material 
and similarly made, reaching the whole length of the canoe. Together 
these form almost a complete lining. They not only add stiffness to 
the boat, but they prevent injury by pressure from within. Gunwale 
bars are lashed through the bark inside and outside and over the ends 
of the ribs with spruce bark. The vessel is stiffened by three bars 
from gunwale to gunwale — one in the middle and one near each end 
— which are also bound with spruce-root thongs. The bars are light, 
the central one being about three inches wide and three-eighths of an 
inch thick in the middle and thinned toward the edges, the other about 
two inches wide and thinned similarly. Holes are bored in the ends 
of them to receive the thongs. David Boyle. 

The Codex Cospianus, so named from its former owner, the 
Marquis Fernando Cospi (a Bologna patrician of the seventeenth century 
who formed a museum which he afterward presented to his native city), 
has recently been reproduced in facsimile by photochromography at the 
expense of the Due de Loubat. The execution of the work is marvel- 
ously fine, and reflects great credit on the Danesi publishing house of 
Rome. The manuscript was first published in colors by Lord Kings- 
borough in the second volume of his Antiquities of Mexico ; it is of the 
so-called pre-Columbian class, by which name are designated such 
Mexican manuscripts as show no trace of the Spanish conquest, and 
hence may be older than the Cortez invasion. A part of the codex is 
painted on the obverse and another part on the reverse only ; some 
parts show pictures on both sides. The whole represents the work of 
two artists, one of whom performed his task remarkably well. The 
first part shows symbolic pictures arranged in little squares, thirteen in 
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each row, which is the number of days in the so-called Mexican week- 
Most of the squares are occupied by two figures only, and as there are 
two hundred and sixty squares, Professor Thomas has concluded that 
" this first part is a tonalamatl, applying to the 260-day calendar chart. 
This reads from left to right, beginning with the lower line and going 
up, like that of the Vatican codex, while that of the Borgian codex 
reads from right to left and from bottom upward. The tonalamatl of 
the Codex Cospianus appears to be much more symbolic or mystical 
than the other two mentioned. The day symbols vary more from the 
typical, as usual, and, moreover, each has an accompanying symbol, 
which probably has some reference to the nine ' lords of the night.' 
These symbols appear to be repeated at every ninth one, though some- 
what varied in form." Professor Thomas also believes that, though be- 
longing to the pre-Columbian series, the Cospi codex appears to be of 
more recent origin than the Codex Borgianus, as it introduces the dots 
and lines in expressing numbers ; it is also incomplete, as there are but 
eleven of the larger legless sitting figures, this number corresponding 
with no known number in the Mexican time system. As to the signifi- 
cation of the single figures composing the tonalamatl or " book of life- 
signs," the appended Spanish " Description " is almost silent, and in most 
cases their meaning can only be surmised. 

Another part of the codex (pages 9-32) is occupied by pictures of 
warriors or war gods, monsters, houses or temples, or by a single human 
figure, all in bright colors, beneath which are numeral signs, chiefly of 
the numbers six, seven, eight, and nine. These marks seem to give a 
chronologic character to the whole Work, which, when fully understood, 
will be of great literary and ethnologic interest. 

An inscription states that the codex was presented by Valerio Zani 
to the Marquis Cospi, December 26, 1665. It now belongs to the 
University Library of Bologna. 

A. S. Gatschet. 

Sir Hans Sloane was a born collector, possessing in high degree 
the habit of accurate observation and recording so necessary for the 
identification of objects and the preservation of information concerning 
them. It is well known that his collections and the house in which 
they were stored, bequeathed to Great Britain, were the nucleus of the 
British Museum. He was physician to the Duke of Albemarle while 
the latter was Governor of Jamaica at the close of the seventeenth 
century. His History of Jamaica is a model for explorers and museum 
collectors. The volumes are in large quarto, with full-size drawings of 
plants, insects, and birds. The first volume was published in 1707, 
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and after a lapse of twenty years the second appeared. Sir Hans ex- 
plains this delay by telling of his collection and the time and labor 
expended (out of his daily practice as a physician) in arranging, classify- 
ing, and labeling it. After listing many thousands of natural history 
specimens, Sir Hans continues — 

Humana, viz. Stones of the Kidney and Bladder, Anatomical Prepara- 
tions, and the like, 
Miscellaneous things not comprehended with the foregoing, both 

Natural and Artificial, 
Things relating to the Customs of Antient Times, or Antiquities, Urns, 

Instruments, &c, 
Large Seals, 

Pictures, many relating to Natural History, 
Mathematical Instruments, 

Large Vessels, Handles, and other things made of Agats, Jaspers, Cor- 
nelians, Christals, besides many Camei and Seals, excisa, and in- 
cisa, 
Medals, antient, as Samaritan, Phaenician, and Coins in all Metals, 
Books in Miniature or Colours, with fine Drawings of Plants, Insects, 
Birds, Quadrupeds, Fishes, and all sorts of natural and artificial 
Curiosities, 
Books of Prints, &c, 

Volumes of Manuscripts, the greatest part of them relating to Physick, 
and Natural History, Travels, &c. 
The etymology of "pickaninnies " or, as Sloane spells it, piganinnies, 
is given in his work. It is a corruption of pequenos ninos, applied to the 
slave or black babies of Jamaica. Thomas Wilson. 

Borgiano Mexican Codex — Another very important Nahuatl 
manuscript has been reproduced for the use of students through the 
munificence of the Due de Loubat. The Borgiano codex antedates 
the conquest of Mexico, and ranks among the very rare codices pre- 
served in Mexico and Europe which are conventionally called pre- 
Columbian. It excels in size, and consequently in the richness of its 
pictorial text, all the others known, while in the integrity of its repro- 
duction, including the preservation in facsimile of the original binding, 
it is equaled only by Vatican codex No. 3773, published also under the 
direction of the Due de Loubat in 1896. Linguistically and ethno- 
graphically considered, the Borgiano codex is a Nahuatl manuscript 
from Anahuac ; in regard to its contents, it is ritualistic, or, as P. 
Fabrega defines it, a historical, ritualistic, and astronomical almanac. 
It therefore differs greatly from the Maya and Zapotec, as well as from 
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the historical and tributary codices. The codex is the property of the 
ethnographical museum of the Congregation de Propaganda Fide at 
Rome, and was called Borgiano because it was once the property of 
Cardinal Stefano Borgia, who died in 1804. The facsimile reproduc- 
tion of the original is so perfect that even the most minute details of 
the binding are represented. The material of the codex consists of a 
strip of the skin of a Mexican deer, 10 meters in length and 27 centi- 
meters in width, and comprising fourteen pieces of varying length, 
glued together and prepared to receive the writing by means of a thin 
coating or sizing of transparent glue. The strip was folded in thirty- 
nine equal parts, one over the other, in the form of a screen, making a 
volume 27 centimeters high by 26^ centimeters wide. At a period sub- 
sequent to the completion of its pictorial text, the volume was covered 
with two thin boards, to which the two extremities of the strip were 
fastened with nails. The first three folded parts of the strip (pp. 74- 
76) have been slightly scorched. The text is written upon both sides 
of the skin. Like the Cospianus, the Borgiano codex was published 
by Lord Kingsborough, but it is hardly necessary to add that the Due 
de Loubat's reproduction far exceeds the former in beauty, faith- 
fulness, and freedom from arbitrary additions. 

A. S. Gatschet. 

The Dresden Museum. — Dr A. B. Meyer, Director of the Royal 
Zoological, Anthropological, and Ethnographical Museum at Dresden, 
who recently visited the United States on a special mission from the 
government of Saxony, for the purpose of inspecting its museums and 
scientific institutions, calls attention to the omission, from the article on 
The Anthropological Museums of Central Europe, by Dr George A. 
Dorsey, published in the July, 1899, number of this journal, of refer- 
ence to the museum under his direction. In a note, dated September 25th 
last, Dr Meyer says : 

"Dr Dorsey, . . . speaking of the anthropological collections of 
Germany and Austria, mentions only those of Berlin and Vienna, 
entirely overlooking that of Dresden. I therefore take this opportunity 
of saying that the Dresden collection is the greatest public anthropo- 
logical collection in Germany, covering over 2000 skulls, a great series 
of skeletons, busts, and samples of hair, besides possessing the most 
complete set of anthropometric instruments I know of." 

Under date of October 26th, Dr Meyer supplements his previous 
note with the following information : 

"The cases and desks wherein the anthropologic collection is 
exhibited are forty meters long, the cases three to four meters high. 
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There are about 40 skeletons of the races of the earth, chiefly from 
the East; about 2000 skulls, among them being about 500 Melane- 
sians, 350 Philippine islanders (40 Negritos, and many deformed, from 
caves), about 130 criminals and insane, about 600 of the various 
European races, etc., besides many single bones from different parts 
of the earth. There are about 500 casts of busts, heads, skulls, brains, 
and single parts of the body, including 63 specimens of criminals and 
insane, about 150 of races, 120 of celebrated persons, etc. There are 
about 250 samples of hair from various races, chiefly Eastern, and about 
50 anthropometric instruments of all kinds. The entire collection num- 
bers about 3000 catalogued specimens. There are, besides, 73 osteo- 
logical specimens of anthropoid apes." 

Hindu Superstitions. — Mr M. R. Pedlow gives the following 
superstitions among Hindus in the Central Provinces, in the Indian 
Antiquary for February : 

If sparrows nest in a house-eaves, or any one scribbles on the floor 
with charcoal, or spiders make webs on the walls, the owner will fall 
into poverty. 

To guard children against the evil eye, their mothers disfigure them 
by applying lampblack to the eyes or make black spots on their fore- 
head, cheek, or chin ; but girls are usually tattooed, not marked in 
this way. 

When children are attacked by the evil eye they show it by their ap- 
petite falling off. To remedy this, the mother takes salt, dried chillies, 
and charcoal and puts them into a pot of water colored with lime 
and turmeric. This is waved three times over the child, and then 
spilled on the ground, or the ingredients are cast dry into the fire with 
some of the child's hair. 

Fruit and vegetable gardens and patches of cultivation stand in need 
of protection from the evil eye, or else their growth will be stunted, 
even if they are watered daily. 

The owners of gardens take the following precaution : A scarecrow 
or some animal's bones or a whitewashed pot is set up in the plot. 

Black or blue threads, or pieces of leather or cowries are also 
fastened to the necks or legs of the house cattle to avoid the evil eye. 
On proof of pregnancy, the wife washes herself profusely, taking 
much care to avoid the shade of a man falling on her, in the belief that 
her child, if born, would take after that man in features, though not in 
mental character. 

White Mountain Apache baskets are of many shapes 
and sizes and are of two varieties — the bowl basket, tsa, and the 
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olla-shape basket, toose. The Apache also make basketry water-jars 
coated inside and outside with mesquite gum. The bowls and ollas 
are made from willow. I have often seen the women coming from 
the river almost hidden by loads of- willow. When they arrive in 
camp they strip off the bark and leaves and wrap the osiers into 
small bundles. The black patterns are made with the Martynia pod. 
It takes a great many of these pods to furnish one pattern, because 
for even a moderate decoration the only part used is a shred of black 
from the prong. The only tools used are a butcher-knife and a 
small awl. When the woman begins to work on a basket she soaks 
the willows in water to make them pliable, then strips off the fine 
splints for sewing by putting the end of the switch in her mouth and 
paring off the filaments with a knife. In this they are so expert that 
the strips are wonderfully uniform. They then prepare the small osiers 
on which to work the coil. They punch a hole with the awl for every 
wrap, and push the filament through, as in threading a needle, pulling it 
very tight. They piece out the splints very neatly in the bowl basket, 
and always end on the inside, terminating them with their knives. As 
soon as the basket is finished it is put into use. K. T. Dodge. 

Dr Fewkes' Researches. — In a letter from Dr J. Walter 
Fewkes, he states that before going to Tusayan he remained a week in 
Holbrook, Arizona, to make notes, sketches, and photographs of a 
collection of two thousand objects of pottery, stone, bone, and shell 
from the region, formed by Mr F. J. Wattron. He says : " The 
collection is particularly rich in Homolobi specimens, and the pottery 
has a few new pictographs. The Sikyatki specimens reveal a most in- 
structive cult which I had long suspected existed in that prehistoric 
pueblo, but had only fragmentary evidence of it. I hope the collection 
will find a permanent home in some institution." The enthusiasm 
with which Dr Fewkes entered his winter's work at the Hopi villages, 
with all its privations, betokens the true explorer, and no one doubts 
that the results will prove as valuable as his previous investigations in 
this field. Walter Hough. 

Anthropology in England. — In comparing the interest taken in 
anthropology in England and on the continent, Nature (October 19th) 
says : " As an example of the interest that is taken in anthropology on 
the continent, we call attention to the publication of the free courses 
of lectures delivered by Prof. E. Morselli, at Turin and Genoa. The 
title of the publication is ' Antropologia Generate : Lezioni su l'Uomo 
econdo la Teoria dell' Evoluzione.' When will it be possible for the 
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English public to hear systematic lectures on anthropology of any kind, 
free or otherwise ? " 

In its issue of December 14th, the same journal, commenting on 
the article by Dr G. A. Dorsey on " The Anthropological Museums 
of Central Europe," published in the July, 1899, number of the 
American Anthropologist, says : " It is clear that in the United States 
the study of ethnology is being pursued with the same enthusiasm as 
in Germany, and that it has succeeded in a similar manner in securing 
a large measure of popular support. Viewed in the light of these facts, 
the conditions of things in Great Britain appears doubly deplorable." 

The Vai or Vei are the only negrces who possess a true and in- 
digenous writing. They occupy a territory on the confines of Sierra 
Leone and Liberia. The alphabet is syllabic, and it is the only 
syllabic alphabet existing in Africa. The first account of this re- 
markable language was published by Forbes and Norris in 1849, 
and Koelle also wrote on it in 1849 an d J 8S4. Since then nothing 
has been published thereon till the recent study of M. M. Delafosse 
(Anthropologic, tome x, 1899, pp. 129, 294). Forbes and Koelle 
asserted that the alphabet was invented about 1829 or 1839, but Dela- 
fosse considers it at least two hundred years old and perhaps older ; it 
is not even certain that it was invented by the Vai themselves. Forbes 
was also wrong in stating that this alphabet was no longer in use in 
1849 ; as a matter of fact, it is still increasingly employed. Of the 226 
characters in the alphabet, 25 resemble Berber consonants in form, and 
20 resemble European letters and numerals ; but these may be purely 
superficial resemblances, as the sounds do not correspond. The 
author does not consider that the Vai alphabet has been derived from 
these sources. 

An Ostiak Custom. — Mr William Tegg relates a custom of the 
Ostiaks who, desiring to test their women, give to them a handful of 
hair pulled from a bearskin. If the woman accepts the gift the man 
may be assured of her honesty and purity, for her belief is that if it 
were otherwise, the bear, whose hair was pulled, would return at the 
end of three years and devour her. Thomas Wilson. 

MINOR NOTES 

Dr G. A. Dorsey, curator of anthropology of the Field Columbian 
Museum, accompanied by an assistant and Rev. H. R. Voth, have 
returned to Chicago from the Hopi pueblo of Oraibi, Arizona, whence 
they departed December 6th. The aim of the expedition was to pro- 
cure additional ethnological material, to witness the approaching 
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solstice ceremony in order to obtain suggestions for new groups, and to 
start a systematic and somewhat extended excavation for the purpose 
of strengthening the Museum's archeological exhibit from Tusayan. 
The expenses were covered by Mr Stanley R. McCormick of Chicago, 
who placed $5000 at the disposal of the Museum in addition to the 
$10,000 already expended on the Hopis. The splendid exhibit, which 
fills three large halls, is attracting many visitors. An account of the 
Voth collection was given in the Anthropologist for April last. 

The University of Pennsylvania's Free Museum of Science 
and Art at Philadelphia, one of the late Dr William Pepper's cherished 
hopes, was formally opened on December 20th in the presence of 
several thousand people. Immediately following the presentation to 
the board of trustees of the museum, a bronze statue of the late Dr 
Pepper, the gift of friends, was unveiled. The presentation speech 
was made by ex-Senator George F. Edmunds, in behalf of the Dr 
Pepper testimonial committee. In connection with his address, Dr 
Edmunds was delegated by Mrs Frances Sergeant Pepper, the widow 
of Dr Pepper, to present to the university trustees, as a memorial to 
her husband, a gift of $50,000 to continue the work which Dr Pepper 
commenced. 

The thirteenth lecture course on science and travel at the 
Field Columbian Museum will be given during March and April. 
Those of anthropologic interest are : March 24, " Primitive American 
art with illustrations drawn chiefly from studies in aboriginal games," 
by Mr Stewart Culin ; March 31, " Archeological discoveries on the 
North Pacific coast of America," by Mr Harlan I. Smith ; April 7, 
"Soyaluna, a Hopi winter solstice ceremony," by Rev. H. R. 
Voth ; April 28, " Indian tribes of the great plains," by Mr James 
Mooney. 

Archeological explorations were conducted about Long Island 
sound and lower Hudson valley during last season by Mr M. Raymond 
Harrington, in the interest of the American Museum of Natural 
History. The researches have brought to light a number of Indian 
burials as well as specimens from shell-heaps. Mr Marshall H. 
Saville, of the American Museum, left New York in the latter part of 
December for the purpose of carrying on excavations at the ruins of 
Xoxo for a season of three months. 

Swiss Lake Skulls. — M. E. Pitard describes in Anthropologic 
(tome x, 1899, p. 281) three crania from Swiss Lake sites. The first, 
from Point, with an index of 91.5, belongs to the Rhetian or Dissentis 
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type, and is remarkably similar to a skull described by M. Verneau 
from Concise, which that author believed to belong to the bronze age ; 
but M. Pitard asserts that his example is neolithic. The other two 
crania were found in the same layer at Concise, and are of the bronze 
age ; their indices are 77.6 and 84.6. 

The Folk-Lore Society of London, it is stated, has placed on 
permanent deposit in the Museum of Archeology and Ethnology of 
Cambridge University a collection consisting of more than 600 objects 
illustrating the folklore of Mexico. The collection, which was made in 
Mexico by Prof. Frederick Starr of the University of Chicago, was 
exhibited last June at a joint meeting of the Folk-Lore Society and the 
Anthropological Institute. 

The valuable library relating to the American Indians collected 
by the late J. Hammond Trumbull has been acquired by the Watkinson 
Library at Hartford. Dr Trumbull's manuscript Natick Dictionary, 
compiled mainly from the various translations of John Eliot, has been 
presented to the American Antiquarian Society at Worcester, and steps 
have been taken toward its publication. 

The foundation of a chair of American Archeology at the 
University of Berlin by the Due de Loubat, has given a great impetus 
to the development of the teaching of anthropology at that university. 
Recently it has been announced that Dr Adolf Bastian has been made 
Professor Ordinarius of Ethnology. This has been followed by the 
announcement of the appointment of Dr Felix von Luschan as Professor 
(extraordinarius) of Anthropology. 

A committee, consisting of Mr James E. Scripps, Mr George W. 
Bates, of Detroit, and Prof. Francis W. Kelsey, of the University of 
Michigan, was appointed at the annual meeting of the Detroit branch 
of the Archaeological Institute of America, and was instructed to name 
a general committee to prepare a memorial to be submitted to the next 
State legislature on the subject of an archeological survey of Michigan. 

The American Archaeologist, formerly The Antiquarian, of 
Columbus, Ohio, has been purchased by Popular Science (not Appleton's 
Popular Science Monthly) of New York City, and will be merged into 
and become a part of the archeological department of that magazine 
conducted by Mr Warren K. Moorehead, assisted by Messrs J. F. 
Snyder and A. F. Berlin. 

Mr George Byron Gordon started for Central America, De- 
cember 5th, on an archeological expedition under the auspices of the 
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Peabody Museum of Harvard University. Arrangements have been 
made by which explorations will be renewed at the ruins of Copan, 
where the Museum has done much important work during previous 
years. 

By the will of Thomas Armstrong, of Plattsburgh, N. Y., Union 
College is to receive between $100,000 and $150,000. It is required 
that the college shall endow a chair of sociology and offer a certain 
number of annual prizes and scholarships for the sons of Clinton 
County farmers. — Science. 

The Archeological Society of Moscow has established "an 
archeological commission" (i. e., an Historical Manuscripts Commission), 
according to the American Historical Review, the function of which is 
to print reports on the contents of the lesser public and private archives 
of Russia. 

Mrs Elizabeth A. Johnson, of White Rock, Republic county, 
Kansas, has donated to the Kansas State Historical Society eleven 
acres of land, embracing the site of the Pawnee Indian village where 
Capt. Zebulon Montgomery Pike, in 1806, first raised the American 
flag on Kansas soil. 

Anthropological Institute. — At a meeting of the Anthropo- 
logical Institute of Great Britain and Ireland, held January 30th, Mr 
C. H. Read was elected president, Mr A. L. Lewis treasurer, and Mr 
J. L. Myres secretary for the ensuing year. 

Dr Merton L. Miller, author of an interesting and instructive 
" Preliminary Study of the Pueblo of Taos, New Mexico," Chicago, 
1898, has been appointed to an associateship in anthropology in the 
University of Chicago . 

Dr Daniel P. McMillan has received an appointment in the 
Child-study Department recently established in the public schools of 
Chicago. 

Mr W. L. H. Duckworth has been appointed to the University 
lectureship in physical anthropology, Cambridge, England. 

The dignity of a peerage has been conferred on Sir John 
Lubbock, Bart. 



